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computed load; cut holes in walls through which to pass 
the timbers; calculate necessary size of timbers considering 
them as beams loaded in the middle, and supported at both 
ends. ‘Timbers should not exceed 10’ 0” distance apart, c to c, 
and should vo under all piers and chimneys. 

Then build up crib of 12” < 12” timbers, put in a pair of 
jack-screws at either end of a transverse piece to support 
beam; put in transverse pieces, put In beam and screws, screw 
up the jack-screws until the wall is supported entirely by the 
timbers. Then excavate and underpin, and when all is set, 
remove the needling and fill-up the holes. 

§ 297. Bracing: — Whenever a building is torn down, so as 
to leave the neighboring walls unsupported, they must be 
braced against falling-in by means of spreading braces, or long 
shores inclined at about 45°. 

Procedure: — When there are walls on both sides, put in 
8” & 8” spreading braces 15’, ¢ to ¢, at the height of every 
other tier of beams. 

Braces must be put in with wedges to secure a bearing, and 
must be supported at one end by means of posts coming down 
to the foundations, and put in at a slight inclination, so as to 
secure them more firmly in place, in the event of shrinkage. 
They should also be slightly stayed together with shingle lath 
horizontally. If the spans exceed 25’ the timbers must be 
made correspondingly heavier. 

When the walls step back, the lower end of the brace may 
rest on a step, and so dispense with a vertical brace. 

Fronts should be braced with heavy spreading-braces, say 
8” & 10” at each story, and if there are arches in the adjoin- 
ing buildings, the braces must be proportioned to take their 
thrust. 

§ 298. Underpinning: — Two methods: (a) Granite posts. 
(5) Brickwork in cement. 

(a) Granite Posts: — Used where distance from bottom of 
old footings to top of new does not exceed 5’0”. Build new 
footings as before described. ‘Then provide a number of 
granite posts of length sufficient to reach from old to new 
footings, square and of thickness = thickness of walls, top and 
bottom surfaces dressed truly. 

Insert under old wall with top and bottom in full bed of 
Portland-cement mortar. 

Bring to a bearing with steel wedges. 

These granite posts should occupy one-third the area of the un- 
derpinuing; the space between them should be filled with brick- 
work in cement mortar. If bottom of old footings is rough, or 
soft brickwork, make the posts 6” short, put in a 5” bluestone 
slab, square and of width of old footings, with plenty of mortar 
on top, and then wedge up hetween the slab and granite post. 

(5) When the height exceeds 6’0” build up the under- 
pinning with hard brick in cement-mortar, getting a bearing 
on the old work, by means of two 5” bluestone caps, square, 
and made of width of old footings, wedging between them 
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Fig. 104. 


with steel wedges. These caps should be placed a distance 
apart in the clear longitudinally = their own width. 

Then build-up between in similar manner, wedging up the 
last joint with slate. After the work is completed, grout 
the space between the caps with Portland cement well rammed 
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in. ‘The underpinning should closely follow the work of 
excavating and building footings, so as to require the support 
of the needles or shores the shortest possible time consistent 
with having the 
cement set before 
weight comes on 


lt. 
§ 299. Tearing- 
down :— Should be 


done by men mak- 
ing a business of 
it. Before work 
is started, a heavy 
roof should be put 
over the sidewalk, 
made of bents 8” 
x 10” timber, 
spaced 8” to 10”, 
c to c., and roofed 
with 2” « 10” 
plank with 2’ 0” 
plank parapet, 
and then a water- 
tight board roof 
put 2’ 0” below it. 
(Fig. 105.) A dust-chute should be made of tongued-and- 
grooved boards and provision made on each floor for sprinkling 
continually. 

All pipes should be cut off at the entrance to cellar, gas- 
pipes cut and plugged. Electric wires, etc., removed. ‘Tear- 
ing-down should be so conducted as not to jar adjoining 
buildings. Rubbish should be passed down the chute and 
loaded directly into tight carts, or else lowered in baskets into 
carts, sprinkled before lowering, and as soon as deposited in 
the carts. All timber, stone, brick, and iron should be 
removed as soon as a truck-load is collected, so as to leave the 
site clear as soon us the tearing-down is completed. Rubbish 
should not be permitted to collect on a floor, and then 
shovelled off into the cellar through a well-hole. 


(To be continued.) 





Fig. 105. 


ON THE USE OF COLOR IN ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN.! 


T is hardly beyond the truth to say that, so far as the exterior of 
buildings is concerned, there has been until recently no use of 
color iv architectural design since the close of the sixteenth 

century in Italy. And even now, though some attention has of late 
been given to this ve both here and in Europe, which has pro- 
duced some successful color design, the most striking fact with 
regard to our use of color in architecture is probably our timidity. 
This modest caution in the first unwonted essays at color treatment 
after so long disuse is certainly wise and right, since too great bold- 
ness in this matter is more likely to lead to failure than success. But 
the possibilities of the use of color in architectural exteriors and the 
right treatment of it certainly demand more serious consideration 
than they have generally received. To treat the exterior of a 
building in a single material and in absolute monotone, is doubtless 
the safest procedure, and is vastly preferable to an ambitious but 
faulty color-scheme. — But it is clearly to give up one important source 
of beauty in architectural design. 

Ruskin in a characteristic passage in his “ Seven Lamps of Archi- 
tecture’ thus expresses his opinion on the subject: “1 do not,” he 
says, “feel able to speak with any confidence respecting the touching 
of sculpture with color. I would only note one point, that sculpture 
is the representation of an idea, while architecture is itself a real 
thing. The idea may, as I think be left colorless, and colored by the 
beholder’s mind; but a reality ought to have reality in all its attri- 
butes; its color should be as fixed as its form. I cannot, therefore, 
consider architecture as in any wise perfect without color.” 

In this opinion most architects nowadays will probably concur, 
though monotone is still largely the rule in the exteriors of our 
buildings, and there are not wanting those who maintain that it is 
the ideal and the only dignified treatment. Such a view, however, 
receives but little support from the authority of the past. Most 
ancient buildings, it is true, are of one color in their present condition, 
and our architectural ideals are doubtless largely formed by the 
noble buildings of the past as we have seen them; yet we know that 
when their builders left them most of them were glowing with color. 

To recall briefly the pest of the color-treatment of buildings 
will show the extent to which color has been employed in archi- 
tecture. : 

The columns and walls of the Egyptian temples were covered with 
rich color-decoration which in most instances still remains to this 
day. The capitals, which borrowed their form from the lotus 
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flower or bud, were painted in red and green and white, with orna- 
ments closely imitated from the same plant. ‘The shafts were simi- 
larly decorated in color or with hieroglyphs incised and painted. If 
most of this color is to be found ip the interior of the temples, it is 
because the architecture itself was mainly internal. But little ex- 
ternal architectural effect was sought in Egyptian temples until a 
comparatively late date, except about the entrances, and these were 
always decorated with color. 

In Greece, the marble of the temples (or the fine stucco which 
covered walls and columns where a coarser stone was all that could 
be obtained) was regarded as a field for ornamental color-treatment. 
Indeed, the marble seems to have been chiefly prized for its excellent 
surface for color-decoration. ‘The Greek temple did not stand out 
entirely white against the blue sky, as we are apt to picture it to 
ourselves, but was a glowing mass of color. Since the days of 
Hittorf’s color-restorations this is no longer matter for conjecture, 
but has been clearly proved by the numerous colored fragments and 
traces of color which have -been found. Mr. Edward Robinson has 
recently fully shown, both by literary evidence and by traces of color 
which he has found, that even the statues were fully colored in a 
somewhat conventional manner. The Romans, heirs to the arts of 
Greece, followed the same methods. The well-known statue of 
Augustus, for instance, retains such complete traces of color as not 
only to show that it was entirely painted, but to make an accurate 
restoration of the color possible. But in the decoration of their 
buildings the Romans seem to have used applied color much less 
than the Greeks. Instead of this they obtained their color-effect by 
the use of variegated marbles and precious stones, though ap- 
plied color was used, especially when expense precluded the use of 
the more precious materials. The use of applied color in the pro- 
vincial towns has been made familiar to us by the discovery of 
Pompeii and Herculaneum. And similar treatment was employed 
in many buildings of Kome itself; though here in the more impor- 
tant public buildings, columns were made of porphyry, verde antique, 
and rich marbles from the East, and variegated marble was used in 
slabs as a covering for the walls. Gilding was also lavishly employed 
in capitals and other members. This method of obtaining color-effect 
by the natural color of rich materials continued in the Byzantine 
cimpire, which added to it the use of mosaic. (The marvellous 
church of St. Mark at Venice is the most familiar and the most 
beautiful example of this style). And it continued in Italy through 
the various styles that followed until the later Renaissance. 

The medizval architects of the northwest of Europe did not have 
these richly-colored materials at their command, but they were far 
from giving up on that account the use of color. ‘The very fact of 
the fairly complete preservation in which the great cathedrals have 
for the most part come down to us, so far as their general form is 
concerned, makes especially difficult to us the realization of what 
their appearance must have been when they still had all their color- 
decoration. But enough traces of color are still clearly visible to 
show their original condition with tolerable certainty. In a general 
view, these venerable buildings seem to have no color but the 
natural gray of the weather-beaten stone, — no more variety of tint 
than can be found in some old cliff of which their walls so much 
remind us, stained and worn as they are by time and with weeds and 
brambles growing in their crannies. But if we carefully scrutinize 
the Lullows and protected portions of the carvings, especially in the 
porches, we shall almost certainly find iinnlecakable remains of 
appi ed pigment. Especially is this the case, for instance — or was 
befo.e the restorations — in the porches of the Cathedral of Amiens, 
where the pigment used on the moulding of carved roses and of the 
hawthorne in its natural colors could still be plainly seen in places. 
The most striking and complete example of medieval color-decoration 
on the exterior of a building I have seen and noted is to be found 
at the Church of St. Martin at Laon, in the central porch of the west 
front — which dates from the fourteenth century. Knough remains 
to show that this porch was completely covered with color. The 
columns and arch-mouldings were painted in red and yellow chevron 
stripes and similar patterns, which can be clearly traced. In the 
tympanum are carved two angels swinging censers on each side of a 
figure (probably of Christ or of the Virgin) which has disappeared 
and which stood on top of the centre mullion of the door. The 
angels’ wings were gilded and their robes were tinted. The back- 
ground was filled-in with other painted angels, and the under side of 
the tabernacle roofs over the figures in the porch was painted blue. 
These colors and other similar remains are quite crude. What the 
general effect of this treatment must have been in an interior, one 
gets aclear and undoubtedly substantially correct idea from the 
restoration of the Sainte Chapelle at Paris, especially in the upper 
chapel. In the interiors the remains of color are more frequent and 
in better preservation, as would be expected, and are especially tu be 
noted in the chapels and on tombs and rood-screens. A very inter- 
esting and complete example of color applied to interior architecture 
is io he found in the rich late Romanesque porch now walled-up, on 
the north side of the Cathedral of Rheims. 

It is clear that one should picture to himself the completed cathe- 
dral of medieval France as richly decorated with color inside, besides 
the stained-glass windows; the color overflowing, as it were, and 
covering the porches, which were probably entirely covered with 
rich coloring. Color was, it seems likely, also, more sparingly applied 
to other portions of the exteriors. 

The interiors of the cathedrals of Italy at this time were also fully 


decorated by applied color; for mosaic, which had been introduced 
from Byzantium, fell more and more into disuse as fresco painting 
developed. But in the exteriors, in connection with colored marbles, 
which as we have seen were principally relied on for color, mosaic 
continued to be used as in the gorgeous fronts of the cathedrals of 
Siena and Orvieto. With the coming of the Renaissance, mosaic 
becomes still more unusual. But colored marbles were never used 
with more delicate taste or more beautiful effect than they were by 
the architects of the early Renaissance in Italy, and there are few 
classes of buildings so fruitful of lessons in the right principles of the 
application of color to buildings. The little Monte di Piet&é and the 
Palazzo Publico at Brescia, or Fra Giocondo’s loggia at Verona, (in 
which sgraffito is also employed,) or the Ca’ d’Oro, or Ca’ Trevisan 
at Venice, may be named ag examples of these. 

With the further advance of the Renaissance, color gradually 
disappeared from the exteriors of buildings, first in Rome and Flor- 
ence, later in Venice, whose delight in color led her, while other 
cities were already contenting themselves with monotone, to cover 
even the exteriors of her buildings with paintings by Giorgione, 
Veronese or Sebastiano del Piombo, the faded remnants of which may 
still be dimly seen on her walls. 

In this rapid survey, no mention has been made of the styles of 
the East or of the Moors in Europe, styles essentially dependent 
upon color for their beauty. Attention has been puree) confined 
to those styles which have been developed in, or have directly influ- 
enced western Europe. 

What has been said recalls enough of the history of color in arch- 
itecture to show clearly, that the later and especially the debased 
Renaissance is the only style which until modern times, has attempted 
to dispense altogether with color as a means of architectural effect 
and that in most styles color has been regarded as of essential impor- 
tance, the apparent exceptions being due, until the time of the 
central Renaissance, to lack of means rather than to preference. 

In the face of this unanimity of opinion and of precedent, it would 
be difficult to argue in favor of a general use of monotone in the 
exteriors of buildings. The strength of argument lies however alto- 
gether in favor of the employment of color. But it must be confessed, 
that many of the recent attempts at external color-treatment are far 
from successful. Such use of color is as yet new to us and it is not 
matter for surprise that there should be some bungling. Especially 
to be regretted, for instance, is the placing of color emphasis on the 
quoins at angles and on window and door jambs. This treatment 
was first, I believe, brought into prominent use by the late H. H. 
Richardson and has since been much imitated; but like most great 
men it has been Mr. Richardson’s fate to find more imitators of his 
faults than &f his good qualities. 

In view of the growing desire for color-treatment and its difficulty, 
a statement of the principles which should govern color-design in 
architecture is often asked for. 

In the first place, it must be said that there is perhaps no subject 
more difficult to consider by means of words, inasmuch as almost any 
color-scheme which it is possible to describe in words, can be made 
harmonious and perhaps beautiful in the hands of a true artist, or 
may be discordant and ugly, arranged by a person without color- 
sense. The delicate variations and the proportioning of one color 
to another which make the difference between beautiful and unpleas- 
ant, are too subtile to be described in words. In the next place, 
while the color-sense may undoubtedly be trained and strengthened 
by proper instruction and by observation and practice, yet it is use- 
less for any one without that inborn color-sense to undertake to have 
anything to do with it. So that of color more than of any other 
object of study, the paradox is true that instruction is unnecessary 
for those that are gifted and useless for those that arenot. Finally, 
while for the reasons above given degmatism with regard to color 
is especially out of place (for a master will upset all rules), yet there 
is perhaps no subject more difficult to treat without dogmatism, since 
it is too subtile for argument, and conclusions with regard to it are 
necessarily based on observation and experience, guided by taste 
and feeling —not by reasoning. So much premised, a few general 
principles may be stated as marks to shoot at. 

The first principle I feel inclined to lay down is that any theory 
of color-design, taken as a guiding rule for practical work, is certain 
to be fatal to the result. hat horrors have not been perpetrated 
in the name of the old theory of the primary colors, red, blue and 
yellow, with their secondaries, tertiaries, complementary colors, 
and what not; a theory which to be consistent would have us refuse 
to see any beauty in the colors of a peacock’s tail or a forget-me-not. 
But this theory has been exploded. Very true; but as a guide to 
color design the Jung-Helmholtz theory is not much better. It can 
to some extent analyze and explain, but it cannot construct, and an 
artist is not concerned with analysis and explanation, but with 
creation and enjoyment. Ruskin’s theory that the principles upon 
which nature applies her color must be right, and that therefore 
color as applied to architecture must not follow constructive lines, 
because in nature it does not (as in the tiger-skin), would, logically 
followed, lead to absurd conclusions. 

Furthermore, the different styles demand different color-treatment, 
so that general principles are the more difficult to lay down. 

In approaching the study of color, let us then clear the ground by 
getting rid of all theory at the outset, and let us follow our sense of 
what is beautiful. 

In what has been said above it is not meant to imply that nothing 
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is to be learned from nature for our color treatment of architecture. 
A few broad principles we may perhaps glean from her, but our 
essons will be for the most part in learning what is beautiful, rather 
than by opportunity for deducing receipts or theories. The English 
architect, be. L. Garbett, in his little book on design, mentions one 
of the few general principles it may be safe to deduce. “In nature” 
he says “sameness of coloring is the rule, variety the exception; the 
former being found in all large or grand objects and broad surfaces, 
and the latter only in small and scattered organisms.” A general 
law is no doubt here pointed out — by “sameness of coloring” Gar- 
bett cannot of course mean absolute sameness, but the sameness of a 
green tree where the whole is green, but there is great variety 
of green in the individual leaves; or of a gray cliff, where the whole 
is of one prevailing color, but with much variety of shade and tint 
within certain limits. But the principles here indicated in so far as 
valuable as‘ guides in color-design, are so not because we find them 
in nature, but because we see by observation that they apply also to 
art. A small building may, if you please, be a glowing mass of 
color; but a large one, all of vivid and varied color would be tire- 
some: to have dignity and impressiveness it must have one domi- 
nant prevailing tone. This may be seen by comparing two such 
buildings as the duomos of Florence and of Pisa. The Pisan color 
is much pleasanter and gives greater dignity of effect on account of 
its broader massing. ‘The building is mainly of one color (white 
marble, now a rich gold with age) with mosaic patterns of various 
marbles in tympana and spandrels, while the Cathedral of Florence 
is checkered all over with colored marbles — dark green, white and 
reddish brown. The dominant color must be selected with the 
greatest care with regard to the surroundings of the building and 
the colors of adjacent objects of whatever Kind with which it will 
come in contrast. This is a point too often not enough considered 
in the choice of building material. But this dominant color will not 
be of absolutely uniform tint. If there is to be any beauty of color 
there must be some variety, as in the leaves of a green tree where 
light and shade add to the variety of local color, or in a cliff, or 
mwountain-side, or pebbly beach. If stone is used, the different 
blocks will not be accurately matched in shade, but will be so placed 
as to make slight contrasts in tint between the different blocks. If 
the structure 13 brick, the brick will not be culled, but used with 
all the accidental variety the kiln affords. No surface could well be 
uglier than the respectable brownstone front, or the wall of culled 
red pressed brick. Indeed it is strange how when travelling in 
Europe, we can admire the variety of color in old brick and stone 
walls, and tile roofs, and then when we return home, continue to 
build with the utmost monotony of tone our great mechanical skill 
can attain, and proceed to wonder why our wallcuriaces are lacking 
in beauty. The dominant shade may be further varied by delicate 
contrasts of other material in friezes, or spandrels, as is so beauti- 
fully done in the Cathedral of Pisa or the Palazzo Municipale at 
Brescia already referred to. 

If vivid color is to form a part of the scheme, it should be mainly 
confined to the recesses of loggias and porches, and should be 
focussed at some one point—for instance abuut the entrance — 
which should form the key and climax of the whole design. But 
the. mistake is often made of supposing when color treatment is 
mentioned that vivid color is necessarily intended. Every building 
necessarily has its color, whether vivid or subdued, greatly varied or 
largely in monotone, and this color should receive careful study and 
consideration, and should not be left to be decided by accident, or by 
the whimsies of inconsiderate building-committees. Indeed, the 
whole design should from the outset be made with a certain material 
and a certain color-treatment in view. The fact that the color- 
scheme may seriously affect the apparent proportions of the building 
is often overlooked. 

Whether the color of a building should be natural or applied, will 
necessarily depend largely on circumstance and on climatic consider- 
ation. The climate indeed, and the kind of light it brings with it, 
is of the utmost importance as a determining iaflnenee in the color- 
scheme. In our climate there can be no doubt that we should de- 
pend for our color largely on the natural colors of materials, ap- 
plied color and rich decoration being confined to porches and loggias, 
as has been so effectively and, for the most part, so beautifully done 
in the World’s Fair Buildings. - 

Another principle too often overlooked is that, as Ruskin has 
pointed out, a certain mystery is necessary to perfect beauty and 
delightfulness of color. ‘There must be constant change. The eye 
must be continually confused. Anything like mechanical regularity 
inevitably injures the effect. Thus in using stones of different 
colors in the decoration of a building in bands or patterns, one 
color should be allowed to run over somewhat into another. Thus 
in decorating a wall with bands of color —say red and white marble, 
for instance — let occasional white stones find their way into the red 
bands and occasional red stones into the white. In the same way 
in using diaper patterns, let the pattern be broken by allowing the 
ground color to run into the bands, that is, let the bands occasionall 
disappear. This treatment will often be noticed in old English 
and Dutch brick diapers and can be seen in the front of the Ducal 
Palace at Venice. Or if bright-colored stones are used between the 
brackets of a cornice over a dull-colored wall, as at the Palazzo 
Publico at Perugia, let some of the spaces between the brackets be 
filled with the wall color. In all these cases care must be taken not 
to lose the pattern; the eye must always unconsciously complete it. 


Another principle seems to be that the contrast between two colors, 
used in anything like equal quantities, and either in large masses or 
pervading a whole design, must never be great. They must harmon- 
ize, as dull red and brown, greehish or purplish blue and gray. ‘The 
vivid and strongly contrasting colors must only be used in small 
points to give value to the whole composition, and on the judicious 
use of these small points of bright color will depend the brilliancy 
and beauty of the whole. A single point of color may change a 
whole color-scheme, may ruin it or may give it just what it lacked. 
Thus a point of light red may make a gray wall look blue by con- 
trast, or it may make a brownish-gray look red by sympathy. ‘The 
effect of the stronger colors in changing the apparent color of duller 
hues placed near them is a matter always to be carefully considered, 
and is one of the things which makes color-composition so ditlicult if 
not guided by that unerring instinct we speak of as “a strong color- 
sense.” 

The marking of jamb-stones and quoins has already been spoken 
of as a thing to be avoided. Jambs and corners are essentially part 
of the wall, and should not receive a different color-treatment. In 
general, the common practice with us of making the trimmings uni- 
formly of one color and the rest of the work uniformly another is 
rarely effective and is generally a thoughtless or indolent subterfuge 
to avoid the serious study of color-treatment, or to disguise inability 
to handle it. There can be no such rule-of-thumb for arranging the 
color of a building. It must ae be a matter of feeling and of 
separate feeling in each case. But feeling always, rather than 
thought. Good color can never be worked out like a mathematical 
problem. 

Of late the perfecting of enamelling of terra-cotta and the rich- 
ness of color obtainable in blocks of all sizes in this material, opens 
a new and rich field for color design. But it comes with danger in 
one hand, though with promise in the other, and its rich possibilities 
will need to be used with reserve and caution if they are to lead to 
success. 

The safe rule is, if you are a colorist, use color freely — indeed you 
cannot help doing so when opportunity occurs. If you are not, 
have as little to do with it as way be. 


THE GREAT EXHIBITION REVIEWED.!— IV. 
THE FUTURE OF JACKSON PARK. 


HE World’s Fair of 1893 haa made the name of Jackson Park 
i to be known throughout the civilized eo On January 1, 
1894, by contract with the World’s Columbian Exposition it 
will again be thrown open to the public. But the people of Chicago, 
who own it will find it something very different from what it was 
when it was given for the use of the greatest of World’s Fairs in 
1891. Then it was one of their pleasure-grounds and their favorite 
picnic-ground. It is not generally known outside of Chicago by the 
millions who have visited it during the present year, what it was 
before the Great Fair. Neither do they know what is-meant by a 
Chicago picnic. Many have been led to believe that the whole area 
was a barren waste which has been reclaimed by the experts in 
science and art of the World's Fair to prepare it for the erection of 
a temporary city. It comprises an acreage of about 600 acres, or 
nearly a square mile, of which, however, eighty acres at the north 
and narrowest end had been completely improved as a public park 
for many years. ‘The east frontage on Lake Michigan was finished 
with a beach paved with block stone, which had been found to be 
the only material that could resist the incursions of the lake in stormy 
weather. Inside of this was a broad concrete paved promenade, 
and inside of the latter a broad macadamized driveway. Previous 
to turning over the park to the Exhibition it had been decided by 
the Commissioners to continue this beach, promenade and driveway 
to the south end of the grounds more than a mile in length with 
such inlets to the water-ways of the park as the general plans indi- 
cated. It was part of the agreement between the Park Commis- 
sioners and the Exhibition that this water-front treatment should 
be carried out without interruption, and the Commissioners com- 
pleted the improvement in ample time for the erection of the Exhi-. 
bition buildings. So when these are removed the people will find a 
new and magnificent promenade on the lake front, which they have 
only known as part of the exhibition. But they will find their 
favorite’ picnic-ground almost ruined; whether to be used as before 
or not remains to be seen; for custom regulates these things. 
During several years before the World’s Fair period the urban 
picnic had grown to be a prominent feature of city life during sum- 
mer months. The parks gave the people facilities for this sort of 
amusement wherein the expense and annoyances of rides to any 
distance by car or boat were avoided. The Commissioners of all 
the parks encouraged them, and it has been to the credit of the liberal 
management of all the parks that the public have always had the 
freedom of the lawns, a freedom they have not abused. In fact the 
Chicago parks have always had the best lawns of any parks in this 
country notwithstanding their liberal use. The picnic has been one 
of the features of city life in summer-time and has always taken on 
an al fresco character, and has become so common as to be unnotice- 
able — for frequently a dozen picnics have been seen on the same 
green, ranging from the family affair of father, mother and children, 
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